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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


s I write this, slush is beginning to turn to snow, and all 
f the Western side of the Cascades is aflutter at the first 
real visit from winter. It’s cold and dark out, and I am a little 
worried about the drive over the passes for Thanksgiving. Still, 
it’s cozy here in the office as I put the last touches on an issue 
that speaks thoughtfully of the Spirit using many different 
tongues- languages of the eyes as well as heart and mind. 


A couple of weeks ago, I was delighted to receive a call from 
Mary Lou Goertzen. Those of you who are longtime readers of 
Friends Bulletin may well remember her simple, graceful line 
art drawings—as well as those of her husband Ernie—from 
issues long past. Ernie passed away several years ago, but 
Mary Lou continues to live in the quiet outpost of Deadwood, 
Oregon, drawing as she always has. I am grateful to again have 
Mary Lou’s art in this magazine. Roots run deep in so many 
ways, and ‘visits’ from Friends who have helped to make this 
publication over the years are a wonderful expression of that 
rootedness. 


There’s a thread of history coming right ‘round once more 
running through this issue. It includes a bit of a holdover from 
the October Annual Sessions issue- George Lakey’s inspiring 
talk on relating to the Spirit is here for you to enjoy. We had to 
wait a bit—first to finish the laborious task of transcribing my 
mediocre recording (thanks again, Solomon!), then for George 
to get out jail and give it a once-through. It’s worth the wait. 


I hope you enjoy the art, poetry and other writing in this 

issue as much as I have. Art as prayer, self-expression, and 

as activism, particularly in Susan Banyas’ article about the 
play she was led to create in response to her remarkable 
childhood. History was invisible to her as it took place outside 
her classroom window, but through her, found a voice to 
reach today’s generations with a parable about civil society, 
community, and race. Funny how the Spirit moves. 


Inthe Light, -~7 


office ph: 503-956-4709 
editor@westernfriend.org 
Kathy Hyzy, Editor 


P.S.- Make sure your subscription is up to date! Check the 
address box on the back cover; the date displayed there is 
when your subscription expires. Many meetings are organizing 
group subscriptions right now, which are due January 10th. Or 
you can renew online at westernfriend.org anytime. 
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Let It Shine! 


i, BY SHELLEY TANENBAUM, SANDRA LEWIS, KATHY BARNHART 
- STRAWBERRY CREEK MONTHLY MEETING, BERKELEY, CA 


AN EARTHCARE TESTIMONY 
FOR FRIENDS | 


Is there that of God in everyone and that of God in everything? What are the links between resource 
scarcity and war? What can be done so that the least powerful are not the most vulnerable to 
environmental disruption? Are Friends living a testimony on Earthcare? 


riends are developing a testimony on Earthcare 

by changing the way we live and the way that 
we relate to the Divine. Some of these changes are 
visible: greening our Meeting houses with insulation, 
energy-efficient lights and appliances; walking, 
biking, carpooling or using public transit to Meeting 
events; driving less and using energy-efficient 
vehicles; vegetarian and locavore potlucks. Ministry 
during Meeting for Worship, environmentally- 
themed retreats and adult education sessions 
suggest that these changes are more than cosmetic 
or economic. Friends are expressing deeply felt 
connections to nature. Our love for Earth and the 
whole commonwealth of life calls us to witness to 
our concern for an Earth restored. The 
effects of the current climate crisis and 
other threats to a healthy environment 
are now being felt around the world with 
the poor and powerless suffering most. 


“Toward a Testimony on Harmony with Creation”, 
much of which was used in the final statements 
included in the 2001 PYM Faith and Practice. 


In 2004 SCMM adopted the Dime-A-Gallon Project 
to encourage members/attenders to be aware of 
their energy consumption and act to reduce it (see 
www.dimeagallon.org.) Soon after, we charged our 
Peace and Social Witness committee with overseeing 
the Dime-A-Gallon project and other Earthcare 
concerns. In 2006 the committee’s name was 
changed to Peace, Earthcare and Social Witness to 
reflect the expanded scope of its activities and the 
interconnection between social justice, peace and 
environmental concerns. 


“It would go a long way to caution and direct people in their 
use of the world, that they were better studied and knowing in 
the Creation of it. For how could [they] find the confidence to 


abuse it, while they should see the great Creator stare them in 


The time was right for Strawberry 
Creek Meeting in Berkeley California 
to approve a testimony on Earthcare 
in April this year. This step grew naturally out of 
increasing interest and action within our Meeting 
over the past decade. Much of this interest originated 
in an affinity group within Meeting started in 1998, 
known as Ecoberries. Its members have provided 
ideas, energy, and projects to involve Meeting in 
Earthcare. Their enthusiasm and concern has been 
contagious. 


During 2000, our Meeting participated actively in 

the revision process for the current edition of Pacific 
Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice. The result was a 
formal request from our meeting to the PYM Revision 
committee to add a section- Advices and Queries 

on Harmony with Creation—in the new edition. We 
submitted text for this addition and for a new section, 


the face, in all and every part of it?” -William Penn, 1693 


In addition to the Dime-A-Gallon Project, our 
Meeting has adopted several Earthcare activities. 

We are a participating member of California 
Interfaith Power and Light, a network of religious 
congregations committed to reducing the energy used 
in their facilities and encouraging members to take 
practical steps to reduce their energy consumption in 
their homes and daily lives. Our meeting’s quarterly 
potlucks are now primarily vegetarian and locavore 
(made from ingredients grown locally.) Many of 

our members/attenders walk or ride bicycles to 
attend Meeting for Worship or drive fuel-efficient 
automobiles. We facilitate carpooling to meeting 
events, and attempt to schedule events close to 
public transit. Individually, members and attenders 
often minister on Earthcare themes and we know of 
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lifestyle choices made by most community members 
that reflect Earthcare values. 


In 2005, we approved the following minute, which 
was forwarded to the PYM discipline committee: 


Pacific Yearly Meeting, in 2001 in its Faith 

and Practice, presented a statement Toward 

a Testimony of Harmony with Nature. We 
believe that PYM should now be called to testify 
unambiguously on this matter. We therefore urge 
the Discipline Committee to explore the formulation 
and approval by Pacific Yearly Meeting of the 
statement of such a testimony. We further believe 
that our testimony should clearly express the link 
between our Spirit-led concern for the natural 
environment and issues of environmental justice 
invoked in addressing this concern. 


By 2009, the PESW committee was led to write our 
own testimony on Earthcare. First, we struggled with 
what a testimony means to Friends (see inset B). 
Some people think that the Brinton-inspired use of 
testimonies in modern Quakerism is misguided and 
detracts from our individual spiritual connection to 
spirit. We discussed this concern in our committee. 
We decided that as long as our Faith and Practice 
continues to use the concept of written testimonies, 
we would work to ensure that the way we are 
currently living and the way we are currently led 

by spirit is truthfully reflected in those written 
testimonies. 


We also listened to the concern that Earthcare 

is already reflected in the existing testimonies of 
simplicity, peace, integrity, community, equality and 
unity. Keith Helmuth’s article in Friends’ Journal 
entitled “Friends Testimonies and Ecological 
Understanding” is an eloquent expansion of how the 
existing testimonies apply to Earthcare. Nevertheless, 
we felt clear to continue this work. We see the 
Earthcare testimony as an expansion of the concept 
that “there is that of God in everyone” to that of 
“there is that of God in everything.” We recognize 
that this expansion is a major shift in Friends’ 
worldview, hence in need of a specific testimony. 


Early in the decision-making process, our Meeting 
approved the following minute: Strawberry Creek 
Monthly Meeting will begin a process of discernment 
on developing a Testimony on Harmony with 
Nature. We held two meeting-wide listening 
meetings. In addition, our committee meetings 
where we worked on this statement were open to all 
to attend, and were well-attended. 


At times it felt like light was descending upon us 


WHAT IS A TESTIMONY? 


From Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice, 
pages 37-38: 


The word “testimonies” refers to this set of deeply 


_ felt, historically rooted attitudes and ways of living in 


the world. Testimonies bear witness to the Truth as 
Friends in community perceive it: Truth known through 
relationship with God. Testimonies are expressions of 
lives turned toward the Light, outward expressions 
that reflect the inward experience of divine guidance. 


Spiritual evolution of the Religious Society of 
Friends occurs largely through individual Friends’ 
openness to spiritual insights. Insights widely held 
by Friends over time, guiding and informing the 
community, become testimonies. 


Our faith requires us to live what we profess 

to believe. Our testimonies are meant to be 
descriptions of how we are living, and the way we 
are living is guided by our spiritual life. 


In reviewing the list of testimonies that we have 
within Pacific Yearly Meeting and amongst other 
yearly meetings, we find some commonality, but 

no definitive list. Most yearly meetings currently 
include written testimonies in their Faith and 
Practice, though there is no standard list to which all 
yearly meetings subscribe. 


Around 1950, Howard Brinton came up with a list of 
modern testimonies (see p.120 and the discussion 
that follows in Friends for 300 Years.) Brinton noted 
that most of the old specific testimonies—plain 
language meaning using “thee” to address singular 
people; refusing to do “hat honor” by taking off 
one’s hat to social superiors; plain dress meaning 
traditional Quaker garb; etc.—had fallen into disuse 
among most 20th century Friends. 


Brinton bundled up the old testimonies into four 
main conceptual groups, and said that Quakers were 
still honoring the concepts of Equality, Simplicity, 
Community and Harmony. The testimonies listed in 
PYM’s 2001 Faith and Practice followed Brinton, with 
the addition of Peace and Integrity. So PYM wound 
up with Simplicity, Peace, Integrity, Community, 
Equality and Unity (harmony), or SPICE U. The 2001 
Faith and Practice includes a section titled, “Towards 
a Testimony on Harmony with Nature,” on pages 
62-63. 
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EARTHCARE TESTIMONY 


OF STRAWBERRY CREEK FRIENDS’ 
MEETING 


“In the distress of the earth we can hear the calling 

of God to care, just as in the past we have heard God 

in the sufferings of the poor...the commonwealth 

of people and the commonwealth of the earth have 
become inseparably interrelated and interdependent. 
Our thinking about God and the world, and the way we 
live in relation to them, must now give recognition to 
that fact.” -Rex Ambler, 1990 


We seek to live our lives in reverence for all life on 
Earth, encompassing right-sharing of the world’s 
resources amongst all people and all species. Friends 
are called to enter into right relationship with Earth 
and the community of life it supports. 


Friends see that of God within all life. We celebrate 
the mystery and wonder of our world and the gifts 
of nature that sustain and support us. At the same 
time, we see that human actions are undermining 
and destroying Earth’s capacity to continue to 
bring forth these gifts. We hold these gifts in deep 
reverence, respect and gratitude. 


Friends recognize that those who suffer most from 
the destruction of Earth’s gifts are the poor and the 
powerless. The wealthy, industrialized nations bear 
the greatest responsibility for this condition. We 
strive to find solutions to environmental damage 
that include peace and social justice for those people 
most affected by unequal sharing of the world’s 
resources. 


Much like a household that overspends its budget, 
humans are rapidly depleting Earth’s resources 
with excessive, unwise consumption and a growing 
population. We are called to modify our daily, 
personal choices and to work at the local, national 
and global levels to ensure the resilience of Earth. 
We feel a sense of urgency to bring our lives into 
right relationship with the community of life on 
Earth. We are called to be faithful to continuing 
revelation in these matters, to be transformed in our 
habits as our hearts and minds are opened. 


Approved April 2010 


as we labored to make this decision. We came 
together month after month with new vision and 
fresh understanding of how our lives are intertwined 
with Earthcare. Silence was a guide, and so was 
recognizing that each of us had something special 

to offer in this process. We nurtured each other as 
we sought to nurture the Earth and promote right- 


sharing of 

resources. Even 

ae The exhausted blade of grass 
ae That breaks through the 
drained, we 

often left a concrete 

committee Listens 

meeting feeling To the Wind’s Song 

enlarged with Rei 

a greater ; 
Os eee Knows that it would be foolish 
foreach other To do otherwise 

and for our 


Spoken ministry, Strawberry Creek 


place in the Monthly Meeting, 2/14/2010 


natural world. 


We asked 

ourselves many questions as part of the discernment 
process: Are we transforming our lives to respect 
the environment? Do we contribute to the right- 
sharing or resources? Do we feel connected to 

the commonwealth of life on Earth? Are we open 
to the light of a world that is not dominated by 
humankind? We found that we are indeed living 
Earthcare-conscious lives just as much as we are 
living up to all the other testimonies in our Faith 
and Practice. In other words, the testimonies serve 
as both a description of how we live now and as an 
inspiration for who we hope to be. 


We hope that describing our process of approving an 
Earthcare testimony might inspire other meetings to 
do the same. Visalia Monthly Meeting has approved 
our Earthcare testimony, which can be used as a 
place to begin a significant discernment around the 
question, “Do we have a testimony on Earthcare?” 


We realize that living a testimony is more important 
than approving a minute or including it in Faith 

and Practice, but we feel that Spirit is nudging us 

in this direction. As Keith Helmuth said recently, 
“After a couple of decades in which many Friends 
have worked to build up the ecological fertility of 
Quaker consciousness and practice, the sprouting 
and growth of an Earthcare testimony seems to mea 
natural and helpful outcome.” 


The authors are active members of Strawberry 
Creek Friends Meeting in Berkeley, CA. 
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At an art gallery in Bergamot Station 
(For Dela) 


with the curiosity of a scientist 

and the searching eye of an artist 

you puzzled how 

these boulder-sized stainless steel cubes 
were crumpled like boxes of Kleenex 

with such amazing artistry they seemed alive 
gathered in a circle to worship 

or just breathing 

the answer was simple: a vacuum pump 
sucked all the air from these perfect cubes 
and the weight of the atmosphere 

we take for granted crushed them 

into living forms 


is it not so with us 

when we let ourselves be emptied 

and let the Unseen have its way 

nature abhors a vacuum 

but the Spirit loves and needs our emptiness 
so we can be crushed and molded 

into perplexing beauty 


Monterey Pine 


Out here on the edge of cliff and sea, 
whatever weakens 

falls. 

The rock of precipice 

holds the pine —- Monterey - 

from blowing into oblivion. 

Winter winds sweep over and through as 
limbs break. 

Trunks scourged 

until only scars and essentials. 
Tentacle roots break rock 

out here on the edge 

between known and unknown. 

Land is hard — unforgiving. 
Coastline, ever emerging 

to a new line. 

Ocean 

takes what she can. 


-Kate Jaramillo 
Bridge City Friends Meeting, Portland OR 


-Anthony Manousos 
Santa Monica Friends Meeting, CA 


_ FRIENDS FIDUCIARY 


CORPORATION 


Guided by Quaker pence, values and testimonies, we provide prudent, cost-effective management 
ff ne assets Ae Friends meetings and organizations. 


We Simplify Charitable Giving 


Planned Giving and Administration Services 
e Charitable Gift Annuities 
e Pooled Life Income Funds 
¢ Donor Advised Funds 
¢ Bequests and Endowments 


Learn how you and your donors can benefit from our 
experience in planned giving. 
215-241-7272 © www.friendsfiduciary.org 
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Vy Dance 


f bs: Hillsboro Story is a performance piece 

about American history created from collective 
memories, research, observation, and imagination. 
In 2003 I returned to my hometown of Hillsboro, 
Ohio to begin interviewing people involved in an 
incident that occurred when I was a child, a memory 
that haunted me. Over time and with detective 
work, I came to realize why the incident had affected 
me and how important the story was as part of 
America’s civil rights history, although the tale was 
downgraded and set aside soon after the incident, 
like it was over and done with, too uncomfortable to 
talk about, tossed into the dump heap of the town’s 
history. 


Before Rosa Parks’ arrest launched the bus boycott 
in Montgomery, Alabama, or Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. rose to prominence as America’s beacon 
of cultural evolution, Imogene Curtis, Gertrude 
Clemons, and Elsie Steward were marching 
outside my third grade classroom window in an 
effort to integrate the Hillsboro, Ohio schools; and 
the Highland County engineer, Philip Partridge, 
was sent to prison for his shocking act of civil 
disobedience—an attempt to burn down Lincoln 
School, the city’s school for black children. 


I moved on, but the memory of 
my third grade classroom and the 
Marching Mothers outside the 
window never left me. 


It was 1955. I was eight years old. The Supreme 
Court had made a unanimous decision. Brown v. 
Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas, May, 1954, 
legally ended school segregation and set the stage 


The Hillsboro Story. 


for a great Civil Rights movement that challenged 
the brutally overt and quietly covert social habits 
and economic systems that hid in the shadows of the 
American Dream. 


The hometown drama died down. I moved on, but 
the memory of my third grade classroom and the 
Marching Mothers outside the window never left me. 
It hummed away quietly in inside, blinking on every 
one in awhile, like the lightening bugs in the field 
across my childhood house on Danville Pike. 


Fast forward to the Hillsboro High School 25th class 
reunion at the Parker Hotel on Main Street. Marva 
Curtis and I are boogying out to Aretha Franklin. 
The Queen of Soul is singing “Respect.” I asked 
Marva how she feels about being the only African 
American at the party. Without an ounce of irony, 
without missing a beat, she surveys the situation and 
looks straight back at me and simply says, “It was 
different for me.” 


What I don’t know about different could fill volumes. 


The day after the reunion, my friend Connie and 

I set out on foot to retrace our steps to Webster 
Elementary. We stopped outside our classroom 
window and recalled Mrs. Mallory, who was reading 
us Charlotte’s Web while the Marching Mothers 


_and their kids marched past our window carrying 
_ signs, every day, in the very spot we were standing. 


Connie’s husband, Michael was with us, and joined 


_ the conversation. 


He was a graduate student in education at Ohio State 
_ University, investigating desegregation history, when 
he uncovered Hillsboro’s “school fight,” 1954-56. 


Michael had authored an honest, fact filled narrative, 
published in the Faculty Research Journal in 1970, 
recounting a much bigger and more fascinating story 
than anything Id ever heard. 
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The county engineer, who struck the match on that 
hot summer night, July 5, 1954, that sent him to the 
state penitentiary (and into the FBI files), sparked a 
fire that burned much longer. Five African American 
mothers, assisted by the powerful Ohio NAACP, 
staged a two-year protest against the Hillsboro 
Board of Education. Their “school fight” caught the 
attention of Thurgood Marshall at NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund (LDF) headquarters in New York 
City, who sent one of his chief strategists, Constance 
Baker Motley, to Ohio to represent the Marching 
Mothers in the US 6th Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Clemons v. Board of Education, Hillsboro, Ohio 
1956, was the first test case for the Brown decision 
in the North. Wow. My Latin teacher’s son, James 
Hapner, who represented the school board, had 
gone head to head with one of the most powerful 
female Civil Rights attorneys, who represented 

the Marching Mothers outside my classroom, in a 
federal courtroom in Cincinnati presided over by 
Florence Allen, the first female appointed to the 
Federal Bench by Franklin Roosevelt. Who knew? 


Apparently Connie’s mom, Lenore, did not find 
Michael’s research very fascinating back in 1970, 
when he spoke up at a family dinner with the 
Gordons. The country was all shook 
up, from the steady sequence of 
assassinations—JFK, Malcolm X, 
Martin Luther King, Robert Kennedy— 
from the riots up the road in Detroit, 
students shutting down college 
campuses, battles over bussing, hippies 
and Panthers and priests burning draft 
cards. The Pentagon Papers would 

be published in the New York Times 
soon, exposing government lies and 
cover-ups surrounding the Vietnam War. The Kent 
State killings were a few months away. Parents were 
tense. Paradigm shifts? FBI conspiracies? Summer 
of Love? Timothy Leary? Maybe Lenore felt a little 
leery regarding Michael’s civil rights revelations 
about Hillsboro, Ohio, circa 1954, when she was the 
President of the PTA. For whatever reason, when 
the new son-in-law shared his expose of hometown 
history, the dinner table went silent, according to 
Michael. Dead silence. Pass the peas, please. 


All of these little moments at the reunion were 
tucked away in the background of a busy bundle of 
years — raising my son, burying my mother, running 
a movement arts studio. I was dancing and guiding 
others to connect with their own dances, tell the 
stories that helped us heal, that boosted the creative 


body-voice to a rich full volume, my own whimsical 
tales included. 


I was also observing first-hand as a mother, the 
negative impact on children and schools from 
federally mandated testing, the tidal waves of 
corporate advertising, video games, electronic 
overload. Military recruiters, like vultures, were 
showing up at my son’s PE classes, compliments of 
No Child Left Behind, and “free” groovy book covers 
were passed out, compliments of Phillip Morris. 
With the onslaught of ADHD and other “disorders” 
in children, teachers had to dole out pharmaceuticals 
like M&M’s, while the War on Drugs, manufactured 
to win elections, insured that more African American 
males were going to prison than to college. My Dad, 
who had a Buick dealership in Hillsboro when I was 
a kid, was so appalled at the great unraveling that he 
cancelled The Wall Street Journal and subscribed to 
Mother Jones magazine. 


And now? What about Brown? Hillsboro is still 
socially and economically segregated, and, like 
communities all over America, is suffering from 

it. Wal Mart and K Mart and Krogers have eaten 
up Hillsboro’s hometown prosperity. “The crack 
dealer down the street gets more respect than me,” 


lamented Eleanor Curtis Cumberland, the daughter 
of Imogene Curtis, who led the school fight in 
1954-56. American schools are more segregated 
than ever. The terrible inversion of labor and 

money is escalating. Americans are suffering from 
unemployment and homelessness, while the 14th 
Amendment’s guarantee of “equal protection,” the 
backbone of civil rights theory and practice, has now 
been extended to corporations. The Supreme Court 
recently handed the Republic over to the billionaires 
who now have the “right” to buy elections. Before 

he retired from the bench in 1991, Supreme Court 
Justice, Thurgood Marshall, named the course the 
courts were taking, a direction the country as a 
whole was heading: “Power, not reason, is the new 
currency,” the good judge lamented. 


Historian Howard Zinn named the game. “Class 
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interest has always been obscured behind an all- 
encompassing veil called the national interest.” Dr. 
King named the end-game. “It is no longer the choice 
between violence and non-violence. It’s non-violence 
or non-existence.” 


Inspired by my Quaker ancestors, whose 
practices bring to Light the situation at hand, 

I decided to bring the community memory out 
into the open and look at it publicly, to connect 
the dots between what I was feeling and 
observing in America and what happened back 
in 1955. I wanted to make the story graspable to 
young people to remind them that their lives matter, 
what they do matters, and they are as much a part of 
American history as the people in the giant textbooks 
written in Texas by spin masters of the “dominant 
narrative,” whose accounts seem detached from 
reality. I wanted to translate a deep love I was 
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Rocking Chair 


by Mary Lou Goertzen 
Eugene Friends Meeting 


This rocking chair continues to give comfort as well 
as bring back memories of singing as I rocked three 
babies! Now I sit in it when I connect by phone with 
friends and family in my snuggery room. 


developing for my sleepy, segregated hometown, my 
first community, because I was going further into 

it than I dared to venture as a kid, than custom had 
allowed. I wanted the history of this memory place 
to be seen through this multiple perspectives. The 
Hillsboro Story is my dance for democracy. 


I wanted to make the story graspable to | 
young people to remind them that their | 


lives matter, what they do matters 


The civil rights I take for granted— to be respected, 
prosperous, supported by social agreements 

that benefit all parties and the earth, protected 

from danger and deceit, held responsible for and 
cherished by other human beings, to be free to follow 
my own calling— all of these civil rights have been 
fought for by spiritual warriors known and unknown 
throughout time. May this story remind us to stand 
up for these rights because they are, and always have 
been, under attack by those who prefer power and 
domination to creative collaboration. 


The memories that form the heart of The Hillsboro 
Story were collected from two different and 
segregated histories, woven into one narrative that 
speaks with a bigger voice. As I sat in the living 
rooms, kitchens, offices, front porches and back 
yards of the women and men who told their stories, 
I realized that this is American history, coming 
through ordinary people, hilarious and eccentric, 
through Elders infused with wisdom by virtue of 
their experience, through an Engineer who sharply 
surveyed the cultural landscape and acted without 
apology, through Mothers whose spirit of activism 
gave them the courage to make those first bold 
moves in my hometown to set things right for 
children. These hometown folks did not wait for 
history to come to them. They moved forward with 
conviction to create it. 


Susan Banyas attends Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
in Portland, Oregon. Her performance projects, 

No Strangers Here Today, about the Underground 
Railroad, and The Hillsboro Story, are centered 

in Highland County, Ohio, where she was raised, 
and dance between memory and American history. 
The Hillsboro Story is currently on tour through 
Artists Repertory Theatre and has been chosen by 
the Portland Public Schools as a text for 11th grade 
language arts. Contact Susan if you know a Quaker 
organization that would like to book either piece. 
http://www.susanbanyas.com. 
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fm y wilderness is cold 

fe and quiet. The sky is 
dark, cloudy, covered over. It 
rains often. You can only see 
stars occasionally, when the 
heavens open, when insight 
enters in. Mostly it is a kind 
of blank canvas of sky and 
ground. It might be on the icy 
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northern ocean, with craggy 
coastlines and crashing, 
pounding water meeting in 

a chilly embrace. It might be 
on flat and endless prairie 
with nothing breaking the 
horizon line in any direction 
except for the occasional tree. 
It feels clean, empty, solitary, 
and only occasionally lonely. 
I taste water and perhaps salt 
in my mouth, borne on the 
wind, carried from the water 
or the clouds. I taste dirt, 
black rich soil mixed with 
rain. 


I go there when the noise 
overcomes me, when my 
head is stuffed too full of 


stories and instead of pouring out, they need to be pried free. I go there when 
I stop picking up the guitar, when I don’t take down the instrument, when 

I forget to kneel and kiss the ground. I go there when I feel abandoned and 
when I feel crowded. I go there when I forget how to listen and forget to try. I 
go there when some niggling feeling in my gut or my heart tells me that Iam 
spending all my energy on something that is not primary, is not my calling, 
not my leading, not what God has for me now. I go there to listen to God, to 
hear better, to strip away everything that distracts and disconnects me from 
the Divine. 


But there I am alone, with 
God, but alone from others 
in a kind of fundamental 
way. I long for them while 

I am there, but witha 
different kind of desperation 
than when I am home. I go 
to the wilderness to discover 
my desire to love freely and by the time I am ready to leave, I long to share 
the love I have found, I long to love as I am loved by God, whereas at home, 

I too often long to be loved, demand love, feel disappointed and rejected and 
resentful when it is lacking in others, but mostly in myself. 


by Patricia Morrison 


I go there to be comforted and to be challenged. I go there to face myself, 
especially the dark aspects I usually pin on others. When I am alone with 
God, there is nowhere to hide. It feels scary at first. Terrifying even. I cry, 
weep, rage, then, if I stay there, I sleep, I write and walk and feel the rain 
and watch the waves of water or of wheat. I listen for birds. I get up for 

the sunrise and tread slowly during the sunset as panning the sky as if 
soaking up every last ray of light will get me through the night, will prove 
my appreciation of beauty and love and light and life. I forget how to speak 
aloud. I live in the listening, in the noticing. Every grasshopper, every lichen 
feels momentous. And then, if I am afraid at all it is a fear of losing this 
awareness, a fear of going home and getting caught up in the noise and the 
blame and the greed again. So I take a deep breath and walk slowly and 
breath and walk and breath and walk. 


Patricia is a nomadic musician and member of Pima Friends Meeting in 
Tucson. 
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George Lakey is a visiting professor and research fellow at Swarthmore College. He’s keynoted for Friends 
General Conference and for yearly meetings in the U.S. and abroad, as well as taught at Pendle Hill 

and Woodbrooke College in England. Trained as a sociologist, he’s authored eight books; the newest is 
Facilitating Learning Groups: Strategies for Success with Diverse Adult Learners (Jossey-Bass). He co- 
founded A Quaker Action Group and Training for Change and led over 1500 social change workshops. He 
serves on the Worship and Ministry Committee of Central Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. What follows is 
an edited version of his keynote address at Pacific Yearly Meeting this year. 


Wis I moved from my small town to a college I learned 

that there was not a church of my own denomination 

in that college town. So I toured various churches. On my list 

was a Quaker meeting, so I showed up at High Street Monthly 
Meeting in West Chester, PA. And my mind was blown. 


I was so taken with that kind of worship. I was shy, so I didn’t 
go to coffee hour. I split out the back door before someone 
could grab me. But I noticed that there was a bulletin-board, 
and I always read bulletin boards wherever I go because I think 
I can learn something about a group by its bulletin board. 
There on the bulletin board was a notice to Friends to write 

a letter to Friends Committee on National Legislation — or 

to carbon copy to them and to write to their congressperson 
about universal military service. 


And then it hit me. I had heard about Quakers, that Quakers 
are pacifists. And a disappointment came over me. Then I 
decided, “Well, I shouldn’t really hold it against them, because 
even the finest people can have their eccentricities.” So in 

the magnanimity of my nineteen-year-old wisdom, I forgave 
Quakers their peace testimony. 


The thing that got me most about the meeting for worship that 
I experienced that morning was that it took me back to the 
mid-week prayer meeting of the church that I grew up in. The 
mid-week prayer meeting, which I especially attended with my 
grandfather when I was eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen, 
was the powerhouse of the church. What they would do was, 
after a few hymns they would go into what they called a Season 
of Prayer, which was based on silence. The men of the church 
who were there in this little Sunday School room would go on 
their knees, and we would listen and pray and people would 
offer testimonies. Sometimes there were tears. Someone would 
sing this or that and we would sing along. 


I was in awe of my grandfather, and to see him get on his knees 
for anything amazed me. The spontaneity of the testimonies 
and the depth of the sharing from the heart was the big 
spiritual experience that I could most count on in those years. 
And that’s what Quaker Meeting reminded me of. 
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Just a few years later in my home church—by the time I was a 
senior in high school—the mid-week prayer meeting was no longer 
like that. It was like a mini-version of a Sunday morning worship. 
That set me off on a life-long journey of puzzlement. Since the cast 
of characters in the mid-week prayer meeting had not changed in 
those years, what made the difference? Why was that meeting so 
vital when I was younger, so alive, so full of the spirit, and then 
when I was older it had become routine? What could have changed 
that would have made it like that? 


Obviously, the quality of ministry in that mid-week meeting was 
simply not the sum of the individual parts. And that gave me my 
first big clue: in an engagement with the Spirit, we’re talking about 
something that is greater than the sum of the parts. What I’d like 
to share today are four things that I’ve identified so far that seem to 
make the difference in terms of relating to the Spirit: the container, 
being present, accountability, and willingness to struggle. 


THE CONTAINER 


I have no doubt that the spirit is among us every minute of every 
day. And yet it does seem that sometimes we experience it and 
sometimes not. What’s the difference? How do we allow ourselves — 
perhaps that’s the better question — to experience the spirit? 


I’ve been lucky to be able to work with groups since I was twenty. 
And as I got into my thirties, I became more partial to a metaphor 
for what it is that goes on in a group. I call it The Container, with no 
great originality. A group can sometimes be a container that creates 
safety for people to expect the unexpected and experience the life of 
the spirit. 


But container building — what is that all about? 


It was late one night in the summer when my then-one-year-old 
daughter was experiencing a fever. The fever was going up and up, 
and we got scared about that, and we called the medical hotline. 
The medical folks said, “You need to get children’s Tylenol, and put 
her in a tub of lukewarm water.” 


So my wife put her in the tub and I went to the all-night drugstore 
to get her some baby Tylenol. The drugstore was in a neighborhood 
I didn’t know well. But I drove to the drugstore and I got the stuff. 


As I was walking back to my car, I noticed that my route to the car 
now had a group of young adult men standing around with each i 
other looking a lot like a gang. My first thought was “Oh, I better Cathy Weber is ica ‘part ie worship : 
not stay on this sidewalk because it will lead me right into the middle = group in Dillon, Montana. She works 
of that gang. It’s not my turf, and maybe they're turf-conscious. Why = from an ever-increasing sense of _ 
don’t I cross the street and go to my car that way?” And then a macho gency t to make: things of beauty in in 
spirit rose in me and I thought to myself, “No, nobody’s going to _response to war, injustice, greed and 
make me cross the street. I’m going to walk on the sidewalk directly = violence. Making i images of common 
to my car.” - simple objects gives her comfort _ 

_and hope for weathering the haan 
condition. www.cathyweber. net. 


But I didn’t get there. First I ran into this gang. And immediately one 
guy pushed me up against the wall and started saying stuff to me. : 
At that point my hearing went out. I could see perfectly well. I could _ Opposite page: “Egg Moon Wish”; 
feel his hands pushing me repeatedly up against the house. ButI _—_*_ this page, “Glacier Lily, Lene 
couldn’t hear a thing, even though I could see his mouth moving. And eS nee “Hawk Feather Fall. 
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what I was doing, instead of listening, was thinking, 
“Wouldn't it be great to have a good idea about what 
to do now?” 


Then I remembered a workshop that I had gone 

to years ago led by James Lawson, who was a 
colleague of Dr. King’s, about non-violent responses 
to violence. I remembered he had talked about 
what John Wesley used to do 
when he was mobbed. I don’t 
know how many of you know 
about the Wesley brothers 

who started the Methodist 
movement, but when they 
started they were very much on 
the margins of English society, 
so they got mobbed a lot. 


And so John Wesley learned 

a style for dealing with your 
ordinary daily mob. He first ei 
threw off his hat,andthenhe  : y 
swept his eyes across the crowd 

looking for somebody that 
might be a leader in the mob. 
He'd identify somebody, and 
he’d forget about everybody 
else, just focusing on laser- 
like communication with that 
person through speaking, 
unless there was too much 
screaming and yelling going 
on—then it was just with 

his eyes. He would focus his 
complete attention on that 
person until that person broke 
up the mob and allowed him to 
leave safely. 
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That’s the story I remembered 
in this moment when I was 
being pushed up against the house late at night. So I 
swept my eyes across the mob — actually it was just 
six guys — and I decided that the leader of this group 
was not the one pushing me. So I focused on this 
other guy. It was a small group, so I could say how 
upset I was that this was happening. 


“What are you guys doing? Why are you doing this to 
me? I’m just out getting some medicine for my baby. 
What are you doing? I don’t like this.” I showed 
some of my anger because I was pissed off as well 

as being scared to death. At the same time, my arms 
were at my side, I was completely non-threatening in 
terms of my body language, and I just kept riveting 
my eyes on this one guy’s eyes. 


After a little while he turned to the guy who was most 
aggressive and said something like “Let him go.” 
(I’m not sure what he said because I still couldn’t 
hear anything!) But he said something, because 

the guy that was manhandling me turned to him 

to argue that it was perfectly fine to be doing what 
he was doing. And the others in the gang picked up 
on this argument and closed 
in around the two guys who 
were arguing. I realized that it 
was my moment, so I moved, 
slowly... away... down the 
sidewalk. I got to my car and 
drove away. 


What does this have to do 
with building a container? 
The way I see it, many years 
later, is that James Lawson 
taught me that the group 

was not just the sum of its 
parts, but was implicitly a 
container — that included me. 
My response in the moment of 
crisis re-framed the situation, 
elicited the container. And 
that, I suspect, is one of the 
things that makes a difference. 
If we only see ourselves as 
individuals — in our Quaker 
meeting or in any group we 
associate with — we are going 
to miss a big opportunity for 
the Spirit to move. Because 
the Spirit moves not only in 
individual parts, the Spirit 
moves on the group level, 

in what’s sometimes called 
Community. 
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Looking back now on that sidewalk scene in West 
Philly, I realize that the group and I were dancing 

a group dance. It was not simply a product of the 
individuals who were standing on the sidewalk. I was 
reaching for and acknowledging a group process in 
the way that I responded. At the time, I didn’t have 
this theory — I was just using a tool given to me by an 
old Methodist story. But the tool’s effectiveness gives 
a great illustration for what I’ve found time and again. 


Recognizing the implicit container — in theological 
language, invoking it — brings the container forward 
that is full of the charismatic possibility. We can do 
that in our meetings. 
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BEING PRESENT 


I got invited to work in Thailand in the ‘nineties with a 
group that wanted to save the rainforest. These people 
happened to be a movement of Buddhist monks and 
the villagers around them, led by a fierce abbot who 
ran a forest monastery. The movement was growing, 
but the Buddhist network that invited me thought 
that they could use more support. They suggested a 
six-day workshop about strategy and organization. 


I know little about Thai politics and I don’t know the 
language. If you wanted a Thai expert to do this work 
you wouldn’t ask me. What they wanted was for me 
to ask people questions that they can explore, use 
activities that bring out their creativity, and to love 
them so that they can get the answers that they need. 
As usual, they asked for an outline of the workshop 
that I was going to do. I did an outline, we emailed 
back and forth, back and forth, and then I thought 
we were all set. 


I landed in Bangkok, and learned it would be a 
substantial journey to northeast Thailand to the 
forest where the logging was going on and where 
people were in some difficulty. For one thing, there 
had just been an assassination of the leader of 
another environmentalist movement in the same 
area. So there was the question about of what would 
happen to the Buddhist abbot who was leading this 
forest monastery. 


All the way up I kept asking other people in the car 
about the political situation, and what the loggers 
do, and other questions. The answers I got left me 
less and less confident about how the outline I’d 
prepared for this workshop. By the time we actually 
got to the site, I had no idea what we’d do for six 
days. I’d crossed the Pacific Ocean, and it’s a long 
way to go to find one’s mind a blank! 


I was ushered into the presence of the abbot, who 
looked at me, and looked through me, and said, 
“You seem to be troubled about something.” I said, 
“T don’t know what to do for your workshop.” He 
didn’t look concerned. He said, as best I remember, 
“No problem. If you are present with us tomorrow 
morning you will know what to do.” 


Quakers would believe in that, too. Being in the 
present moment. But you know what? I was still 
anxious because I still wanted a plan. That night I 
did sleep, because sleeping is one of my skills, but 
the next morning I got up just as puzzled as ever. 


The abbot had said the previous evening that we 
would start out with a long walk, appreciating 


these woods that we don’t want felled around us. 
He went first, and the other monks followed him, 
then the villagers, and I trailed along behind. I 

said to myself, “George, you're good at this, you’re 
a really good workshop designer. So what are you 
going to do? What are you going to do?” And every 
time the anxiety reached a certain point, a branch 
would hit my head or I would trip over a root in the 
ground. Of course I started to get the joke: each time 
my appreciation of the woods was interrupted by 
anxiety, I’d have an “accident.” 


Finally we reached the edge of a cliff, and there was 

a gorgeous view across the ravine. The abbot settled 
us into silence and mediation, and he talked about 
the forest being the lungs of the world. By that time 

I had gotten the joke and I simply surrendered. The 
abbot said, “Now we're going to have a guest from the 
United States lead us in a six-day workshop: George.” 


And that was the instant when the design arrived. I 
realized that the way to work with these folks — with 
their huge span of education from zero-schooling 
for most of the villagers to the highly sophisticated 
strategy lieutenants — the way to be able to keep 
everybody on board with this workshop was to tell 
stories, and elicit from them the strategic principles. 
And that’s what we did. 


At the end of each story we formed small groups 

to figure out what the strategic lesson was from 

that story. So by three or day four the workshop 

was really rocking and rolling. People were really 
listening to each other. So I pitched to them a 
particularly challenging strategic issue, and the small 
groups were working and reporting out. 


During the small group reports, the abbot said, 
“One of the things we don’t know about is what 

the leadership will be in the future.” And that was 
the cloud over the whole workshop. Is he going to 
get arrested? Is he going to get assassinated? Are 
other leading monks going to get assassinated? It 
was a breakthrough moment, the moment when we 
acknowledged the elephant in the living room. 


I said, “Okay, if that’s the question, let’s work on 
that. What are some things that we can do now 
that would prepare you for the possibility that 
you might lose your leader?” They really went 
after that, because that was the biggest anxiety in 
the whole place. They did well and reported out, 
and announced a lot of things that were brave to 
announce that they could picture doing. 


Now the abbot had this way of sitting at the very 
center of the room, and there would be a sort of 
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moat around him of no bodies because the deference 
toward Buddhist monks in Thailand is enormous, 
especially someone as charismatic as he. After I 
heard all these reports — we were writing up all these 
reports on newsprint in Thai language and also in 
English so I could read them — I said, “You know, 
when I look at this list, this looks very challenging to 
me. I’m not sure that you even mean it.” 


They were visibly astonished to hear my skepticism. 
I said, “I want you to do something to show that you 
really mean it. If you really mean that you're going 
to implement these things, I want you to fill in the 
space around the monk.” 


At first they looked frozen. I was sweating; I knew I 

was taking the risk of cultural intrusion. We waited, 
silently. After what seemed like forever, one person 
moved, then another and another and they filled in 

all the space around their leader. 


I looked at the abbot. “And what is it like for you, 
may I ask?” The participants held their breath. Very 
slowly the words came out. “I am glad you have 
taken this action.” He looked around. “Now I do not 
feel so lonely.” 


The reason I tell that story has to do with the lesson 
about container building called being present in 
the moment. That is: if our participation in a group 
is so scripted through the roles we play and are 
used to playing, and if we’ve got each other in our 
monthly meetings in such tight boxes, there’s no 
room to expect the unexpected. If we aren’t willing 
to surrender to the moment, to what’s going on in 
our meeting right now, then it will be harder for the 
spirit to move. But if we are really open- open to the 
moment, open to the present- then that gives room 
for the spirit to be experienced in our hearts. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


West Philadelphia has a terrific trolley system 
connecting with Center City. One day I was riding 
the trolley with my then-ten-year-old son Peter. 

The guy in the seat behind us lit up a cigarette, even 
though there was a “no smoking” sign in the front of 
the trolley. 


I thought, “Whoa, is this ever a moment of truth for 
me. Here’s the ten-year-old boy looking at his father: 
‘What are you going to do about this?’ I can’t let this 
go by. ” 


So I turned around in my seat and I said, “Hey, it’s not 
okay for you to smoke. You see the sign up there, it 
says No Smoking. You really have to put that out.” 


This was long enough ago that there was still a lot of 
breaking of that rule, so the guy was startled to be 


confronted about this. And then he smiled and shook 
his head, probably thinking, “Some white people are 
so weird and uptight.” (This guy was black.) He put 
out the cigarette, still shaking his head and looking at 
Peter, too, and he said, “You guys are standing up for 
yourselves, I get that. You know, I did that. I did that,” 
he rolled his eyes at Peter, “when I was your age.” 


“Yeah?” I was immediately all ears, “What happened?” 


“I was a boy in Birmingham, Alabama. I marched with 
Dr. King.” Peter’s eyes got as big as saucers and I said, 
“Tell us more, tell us more what it was like.” He said, 
“Oh, it was amazing. We had to disarm and weren't 
allowed to carry our pocket knives, we were going be 
non-violent, right?” And he started talking about the 
dogs and the fire hoses that were used on the children. 
Fortunately it was a long trolley ride. He said in 
parting, “You know, those were the proudest days of 
my life. That’s when I most clearly have stood up for 
myself.” He winked at Peter, and off he went. 


What can happen when we build a container around 
accountability? I confess how important my son 
was to that, because I would have let it go if it had 
just been me. Think about it: that situation was 


. way more than the sum of the parts. These three 


guys on the trolley, what a dance we danced. If I 
had not confronted the smoker, none of that would 
have happened and my son would not have had 
that experience. Accountability, as Quakers have 
historically known, builds community. 


STRUGGLING TOGETHER 


In my meeting we have groups we call Spiritual 
Accountability groups. One of the reasons we call 
them Spiritual Accountability groups is because we 
think those two words go together. It sounds like a 
contradiction to some of the individualism that is true 
in our larger culture and I think influences the Society 
of Friends. Our meeting is trying to get us used to the 
idea of saying Us, and saying, “If I feel a leading, I not 
only need to go through clearness about that, but to 
also go to a group that meets with me monthly.” 


While I was engaged in a fifteen-year ministry of 
non-violent training, I had a Spiritual Accountability 
group that met with me, usually monthly, to which I 
needed to account for how I was operating. I found it 
supportive. Because I’m an individualist I also found 
it annoying. But it was supportive because I knew 
that it wasn’t just that they had my back, they had my 
front. In some ways that was even more important. 


I’m on Worship and Ministry now in my meeting. 
And we're trying to build a stronger container in that 
committee so that we can argue more. It has been a 
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committee that has not allowed argument - it’s been 
people playing nice a lot and then working around 
each other’s patterns to make everything kind of 
hunky-dory at the end, but not really addressing some 
of the fundamental questions put before us as a group. 


There’s another person on the committee who loves 
to argue, along with me. So she and I sometimes 
get into it, and at first the others in the committee 
were put off, but then they realized we were okay. 


ACCOUNTABILITY, AS QUAKERS HAVE 


HISTORICALLY KNOWN, BUILDS COMMUNITY. 


Nothing broke. And we had a clerk that was willing 
to hold the container for us to be able to have those 
arguments. A few months ago I went over the line 
and accused her of something that was really wrong. 
A couple of committee members, in another context 
about a week later, said, “Hey George, you know 
what? You need to apologize for what you said. That 
was really over the line.” And I said, “You're right.” I 
knew I had gone pretty far but it did not occur to me 
that I really owed an apology. 


Accountability. I think it can open us to the spirit. 
She was, on one level, okay with it because she 

knew that arguing sometimes goes over the line, 

but on another level she was hurt so it was totally 
appropriate for me to apologize. In addition to the 
content of that of the disagreement, it was just the 
very idea that our fellow Quakers could challenge 

us when one of us gets hurt when we wrestle. It’s 
profound, isn’t it? It’s neat. It’s like family, or at least 
families with a high degree of acceptance. 


But cultural patterns can get in the way of this, 
like the pattern of conflict aversion. Sociologists 
have found that avoiding conflict actually reduces 
the strength of the container — it’s the opposite of 
container-building. It results in a group/Meeting 
being only the sum of its parts. 


Some cultures are more averse to conflict than 
others, which is why I call it a cultural pattern. In my 
lifetime I observe a trend of Quakers becoming more 
conflict averse, both in our relationships with each 
other and in the expression of our testimonies. 


In the mid “60s a group of us created A Quaker 
Action Group. We decided to use non-violent direct 
action and civil disobedience to challenge the 
Vietnam War. One reason that we formed—and one 
reason we got as much support from Quakers as 

we did for doing such extreme things, like sailing a 
little yacht through the Seventh Fleet of the United 


States Navy to go to North Vietnam with medical 
supplies against the will of the government—was 
that previously there had been the Civil Rights 
movement. And most Friends knew in order to get 
justice, you have to fight for it. As Dr. King said over 
and over, “Freedom is not free.” 


There were disagreements. In my own yearly 

meeting — this brings us back to the container — we 
had to struggle. I didn’t expect that we could gain 
consensus in our yearly meeting in 
Philadelphia to send medical aid 
to the North Vietnamese. When 
we were discussing the issue, it felt 
to me as if the Spirit had us by the 
scruff of our collective neck, and was shaking us as if 
to say, “You're not going to get out of here until you 
say yes to this.” That’s the way it felt. 


We achieved unity. Partly it came out of a 
tremendous lot of struggle on the monthly meeting 
level. And also it came out of A Quaker Action Group 
putting into practice — incarnating, you might say — 
incarnating the truth in that situation so that people 
could see that conflict was really okay. I believe this 
fourth principle for creating a strong container is 
willingness to struggle. 


So, recognition that there’s a container at all — not 
just seeing each other as the sum of our individual 
parts, but recognizing that there’s a container — and 
willingness to be in the present moment, and willing 
to be accountable and hold each other accountable, 
and willingness to struggle. It strikes me, that if 

we have those four things going — and maybe there 
are others that you would name — if we have those 
elements on our monthly and yearly meeting levels, 
we would have a container so strong, so robust, the 
Spirit of God could move so vividly among us that 
the likening of ourselves to early Friends would 
occur more and more to us. 


The key, I believe, is to shift our perceptions. So 
much of spirituality seems to be perceptions, doesn’t 
it? To shift our perceptions so that when we look 

at each other — the people sitting next to you, the 
people in the row behind, the people in this room, 
the people in our monthly meetings — we keep seeing 
not only their individual-ness (sure that’s important, 
let’s face it, American culture has taught us that well) 
but also to see the container that wants to be there. 
The container that, on some level, is there and can 
become more robust — if we pay attention to it. 


To learn more about George, visit http://www. 
trainingforchange.org/ Thanks to Solomon Smilack 
of Mountain View Friends for transcribing this talk! 
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Ice Crystals by Melody Ashworth 
South Mountain Monthly Meeting, Ashland, OR 


The Golden Age 


The snow had come suddenly as fever 

and closed the schools. The streets erased themselves 
in an hour and folk abandoned their cars, 

trudging now to the store for cigarettes 

or to check on neighbors, half-fancifully 

on cross-country skis, leaning all elbows 

and gliding improbably as herons. 


The children, puff-breathed and lively, rejoiced 
to watch the contours of the old regime 

buried before them, to see such a world 

as we had made for them, for their sole good, 
disappear without complaint. They set straight 
about remaking their inheritance, 

peopling their gardens with crudely-made snow- 
men, pre-classical (a scholar might style 

them), as though the robust tribe that sculpted 
so had flourished, refined itself towards 

a golden age of lithe snow-people, decked 

with laurel garlands, icy acanthus 

leaves, had their new way not been lost before 
the hordes of coming crocus, the cruel spring. 


-Joe Pitkin 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting, Portland OR 


Service 
being, 
becoming, 
doing. 
that of God in each of us 
creating, 
the world that will be. 
-Philip Balcome 
Santa Fe Friends Meeting, NM 
To the Unknown God 


We build poems all around you, 
our books like walls between us. 
Words we mean to be a net 
where you'll be caught 

strain after gnats and miss 

the single shaft of light 

across a mountain’s peak. 


We worship you in words, you 

answer us in sunrise over water. 

Our verses lose that flaming awe, 
stumble toward silence. The daily work 
you give to keep and teach us 

seeks to praise you, Mystery 

we speak of, may not know. 


-Jeanne Lohmann 


Olympia Friends Meeting, WA 
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#z How are Friends led to challenge the legal, social 
and economic discrimination faced every day by the 
gender variant? 


Greetings from Ben Lomond Quaker Center, where x Are there particular spiritual gifts that may only 


AN EPISTLE ON GENDER 


on September 10 - 12, 2010, a group of us explored manifest themselves through the lens of gender (and 
the meaning of gender in the Society of Friends gender variance)? 

and throughout our culture. We were honored to # What do you need to continue spirit-centered 
have Chloe Schwenke as our guide and facilitator; work on understanding gender identity and 

as a transsexual Quaker she helped each of us to expression? 


discern the meaning of gender in our lives and 

to consider how we relate to those whose gender 
identity and expression may be different. The 
climate of compassionate and open participation 
that we experienced during the weekend made this a 
transformative event. 


For over 350 years Friends have been at the forefront 
of inviting the “other” into respectful and accepting 
friendship. The search for self and acceptance viewed 
through the lens of gender is a leading edge in our 
personal and corporate lives, and we invite all of you 
to take this under your care and consideration. 


We offer this epistle to Friends everywhere to Jacob and Gretta Stone, Co-Directors, Ben Lomond 


encourage your own discernment process about how Quaker Center, on behalf of Chloe Schwenke and the 


MN oe and evaluate gender. During the 350° participants in “Gender, the Search for Self, and the 
years that Friends have sought to find the divine in Search for Acceptance”, September 10 - 12, 2010 


everyone we have had to labor about our acceptance 
of women, of different races, and of sexual 
minorities. We were challenged during this weekend, 
and we offer you the same challenge, to labor 

over whether and how fully we welcome gender- 
variant and transgender persons into friendship 

and acceptance, and remain open to their unique 
spiritual gifts. 


Chloe challenged us with a series of queries, and 
we offer some of them to Friends everywhere 

as a starting point for personal and corporate 
discernment about how we understand gender 
and how we relate to those with distinctive gender 
identity and gender expression: 


3% Is it acceptable for us to privilege our 

own socially shared “norms” (perceptions, 
interpretations and evaluations) of what gender is, 
over how any individual understands himself, or 
herself? 


#% In there a call to a gender-authentic life? If so, 
do you perceive it as a call to obey a consciousness 
made evident from a trusted spiritual source? 


#z Do notions of “masculinity”, “femininity”, and 
“androgynity” empower or enfeeble you in your life 
and in your relationships? 


#2 To what extent and in what ways ought we to 
seek true equality or (equity/fairness) between the 
masculine, the feminine and the gender queer/ 
androgynous? 


Sunrise on Olallie Lake 
by Chris Willard, Tacoma Friends Meeting, WA 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Walter R. Kersey 
Sacramento Friends Meeting 
1914 — 2010 


Walter Roscoe Kersey was born 

in Wichita, Kansas, on June 23rd, 
1914, and returned home to the 
farming community of Mulvane 
with his mother, Lucy Eunice, and 
his father, Walter R. Kersey, a wheat 
farmer. As a young boy, Walter 
made clothes for his chickens. His 
brother, Robert, was born in 1916. 
Plummeting wheat prices forced the 
family to follow his Uncle Merlin 
and Aunt Ella to southern California 
on the train in 1923. The family 
purchased a two-acre ranch in San 
Bernardino. Walter’s father sold life 
insurance and real estate as well 

as raising chickens on his ranch. 

In 1928, Walter’s father contracted 
rheumatic fever and died. 


Walter helped his mother with the 
chickens and excelled in high school, 
graduating at age 16. After two yeas 
at Valley Junior College, he enrolled 
at UCLA and received his master’s 
degree cum laude in 1937, at the 
university's 18th commencement. 
He became involved with the Wesley 
Foundation on campus, which 
offered him radical alternative 
beliefs including pacifism. His 
brother followed him to UCLA 
where, at times, they lived together 
in a small fraternity of their own 
design, Signa Fy Nothing. It was 
through the Wesley Foundation that 
he met Eva Herman, a vivacious and 
talented young woman of passionate 
convictions (she campaigned for 
socialist Eugene Debs’ presidential 
campaign.) After a seven-year 
courtship they married in October, 


1942. 


World War II brought the young 
pacifist to a moral crossroads and 
his commitment to nonviolence 
compelled him to serve his country 
as a conscientious objector. In 1943, 
he began his service fighting forest 
fires near Porterville and had his 
first taste of rattlesnake meat. In 
January, 1945, he and Eva moved to 
Provo, Utah, to work in the mental 
hospital there. Their first child, 
Ross, arrived that July. 


After the war ended, Walter joined 
a crew taking a ship of horses to 
donate to the Heifers for Peace 
Project in Poland. He found his way 
to Kiel, Germany. His experiences 
of the war-ravaged countryside 
and the courage of the people 
strengthened his commitment 

to the cause of peace. When he 
returned home, he sent most of his 
clothes to his new German friends. 
He did not buy another suit for 
twenty years. 


He and his family then moved to 
Los Angeles where Walter taught 
junior high school. Required to 
sign a loyalty oath, he refused and 
was banned from teaching. He 
returned to the mental health field 
and started work at Patton State 
Hospital in San Bernardino. 


During the following 18 years three 
more children arrived, Charles, 
John and Rosemary. Walter and 
Eva continued to be very involved 
with the civil rights and peace 
movements. They were active in 

the Methodist church until 1965 
when the hawkish-ness of the local 
minister during a Sunday morning 
sermon inspired Eva to lead the 
family out from the morning service. 
Two weeks later, they were attending 
the Friends meeting in Redlands. 


Several months later, Walter took 

a job with the State Department 

of Mental Hygiene in Sacramento. 
There he continued to be at the 
forefront of transforming attitudes 
in the care of mental patients until 
his retirement. He counseled young 
conscientious objectors throughout 


the Vietnam War era and was 
active in Friends’ local and yearly 
meetings the rest of his life. 


Walter and Eva were devoted 
parents and grandparents. 

They traveled to Maryland and 
Guatemala to visit family and were 
much involved with Charles’ family 
who moved to Sacramento in 1981. 


Eva died in 1989 and Walter 
married Frances Taylor, a longtime 
family friend, in 1992. Frances 
loved to travel and Walter joined 
her on many journeys to Canada, 
Spain, England and Central 
America. He vowed to attend the 
college graduations of all his 11 
grandchildren and kept his promise. 
Julia, his youngest granddaughter, 
graduated two weeks before he 
died. He was in Walla Walla, WA 
for that ceremony. 


Walt pursued his passion for 
education in the senior Renaissance 
Society at California State 
University, Sacramento, teaching 
and attending classes. He traveled 
to four national parks in the last 
year of his life. He and Frances 
visited family and friends in 
southern California this past spring. 


Walter insisted that his 95-year- 
old body continue to serve his 
passion for living. He was bright, 
interested and interesting, involved 
with everyone in his presence 

until his last breath. He took no 
one for granted. He was present 

for anyone’s joys and sorrows 

and always encouraging. He did 
not hesitate to give voice to his 
principles. His love and awe of 
nature in all its expression was 
evident in his wild and productive 
home garden that included apricots, 
berries, pomegranates, roses, 
chrysanthemums and iris. 


We celebrate his life and our good 
fortune to be among his family and 
friends. We are his legacy. 
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CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


12/27-1/1, 2011: Year-End Retreat 
— A Winter Sabbath. Trudy 
Reagan, Joan Rawles-Davis, and 
others. Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, Ben Lomond, CA. www. 
quakercenter.org 


12/28-1/2: Western Young Friends 
New Year's Gathering, Camp 
Myrtlewood, Myrtle Grove, OR. 
www.newyearsgathering.org 


JANUARY 2010 


1/15-16: College Park Quarterly 
Meeting at Berkeley Friends 
Meeting 
www.collegepark.quaker.org 
1/21-23 Intermountain YM 
Continuing Committee Meeting in 
Tempe, AZ 


1/21-23: Western Friend Board 
Meeting, Albuquerque Monthly 
Meeting, NM 


1/21- 1/23: Couples Enrichment 
Weekend with Kathy & Jeff 
Richman, Jacob & Gretta Stone. 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


1/28-30: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Silent Retreat, Camp 
Huston, Gold Bar, WA 
www.pnqm.org 


FEBRUARY 


2/6: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting, Corvallis Friends 
Meeting, Corvallis, OR 


2/11-14: NPYM Junior Friends Ski 
Trip, Dee, OR 


2/25-27: Telling Our Spiritual 
Stories: Lessons from the Inward 
Teacher with Lucy Duncan 
and Kathy Hyzy, Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford PA 
www.pendlehill.org 


2/25-27: The Biblical Basis of 
the Peace Testimony with Gene 
Hillman. Ben Lomond Quaker 


Center, Ben Lomond, CA 
MARCH 


3/4- 6: Social Fairness and 
Ecological Integrity with Phil 
Emmi, Keith Helmuth, George 
Lakey, Sandra Lewis, and Shelley 
Tannenbaum. Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA 


3/5-6: Pacific Yearly Meeting 
RepCom Meeting 


3/11-13: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting Men’s Retreat, Big Bear 
Camp, Walton, OR 
3/18- 3/20: Women’s Retreat, led 
by Susan Murphy. Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA 


APRIL 


4/2: Clerking and Friends 
Business Processes with Joe 
Franko and Cliff Lester. Quaker 
Center on the Road, La Jolla 
Friends Meeting, San Diego, CA. 


4/2: NPYM Coordinating 
Committee, Eastside Friends 
Meeting, Seattle, WA 


4/3: NPYM Youth Summit, 
Eastside Meeting, Seattle, WA 


4/8-10 New Mexico Regional 
Women’s Retreat, Norbertine 
Retreat Center, Albuquerque, NM 


4/7-10, Quakers in Pastoral Care 
& Counseling. Anne Beautfort, 
“Writing and Art to Reach 
the Soul”. Earlham College, 
Richmond, IN, www.qpcc.us 


4/15-17: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Meeting, Lazy F Camp, 
Ellensburg, WA, www.pnqm.org 


4/16: Colorado Regional 
Gathering, Fort Collins, CO 


4/28-5/2: Quakers Uniting 
in Publications, “No Friend Is 
An Island”- Quakers exploring 
connections through writing and 
publishing. Woodbrooke Quaker 
Study Centre « Birmingham, UK 


MAY 


Note: due to Easter falling in 
late April this year, some Spring 
quarter meetings have yet to be 

scheduled. Stay tuned! 


5/6-8: Western Friend Board 
Meeting, Portland, OR 


5/20-22, College Park Quarterly 
Meeting, Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, Ben Lomond, CA 


JUNE 


6/3- 5: Creating the Future of Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, facilitated 
by Gretchen Castle. Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center, CA 


6/8-12: Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, NM 
(Early Days 6/5-6/7) 


6/19- 26: Quaker Camp, 5th-7th 
grade. Led by Stephen Myers and 
Quaker Center staff, Ben Lomond 

Quaker Center, CA 


JULY 


7/2-15: Sierra Friends Camp, 
ages 9-14, Sierra Friends Center, 
Nevada City, CA. 
camp.woolman.org 


7/9- 17: Quaker Service Camp, 

8th-10th grade. Led by Stephen 
Myers and Quaker Center staff, 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


7/14-18: North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Session, Pacific 
Lutheran University, Tacoma, WA 


7/17-23: Sierra Friends Camp, 
ages 9-14, Sierra Friends Center, 
Nevada City, CA. 
camp.woolman.org 


7/17- 20: Senior Camp, 11th grade- 
post high school. Led by senior 
campers and Quaker Center staff, 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


7/24-30: Sierra Friends Camp, 
ages 9-14, Sierra Friends Center, 
Nevada City, CA. 
camp.woolman.org 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Right Sharing of World Resources 
Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at WWW.rswr.org 
¢ Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


Explore the 
potential of 
Quakerism and 
Quaker action with 
a subscription to 
Friends Journal. 
Each issue is filled 
with unique and thoughtful articles, 
news, book reviews and more. Men- 
tion offer code WF2011 to start your 
Friends Journal subscription for just 
$40, a 45% savings off the cover 
price. Order by phone toll-free at 
(800) 471-6863 or online at www. 
friendsjournal.org. A paper-free PDF 
option is available. 


Quaker Life 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends for 
one year (6 issues) at $24. For infor- 
mation contact Quaker Life, 

101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Planning 


AFSC LA Bookstore 


Specializing in 


¢ Children 


Quaker values 
* Books about & by Quakers 
* Peace and social justice 


issues 


Visit our website at 


www.afsclabooks.org 
Or call 213-489-1900, ext 130 


He 


Pacific Southwest Regional Office 


Order SS 
Books 
Online 


¢ Multicultural perspectives 


for Holiday Gifts? 


OE 


’s books reflecting 


American Friends 
Service Committee 


The Tract Association of 


Friends 


(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books 
on Quaker faith and practice, 
Friends’ calendars and pocket 


calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


PA 19102- 
2752; e-m 
net; www. 


You! T want to aubueribo to Westenw Friend 


Name: 


L adaress: 


! City: 


1403; phone: 215-579- 
ail: taf1816@verizon. 
tractassociation.org 


State: 


if Nt Kalimba 
il Magic 


Christmas Carols sound so 
good on the kalimba. Check 
out our beginner and advanced 
books of kalimba Christmas 
Carols, and our Christmas CD. 


Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 
(520) 881-4666 


@ PENDLE HILL 
Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets by Warren Ostrom, Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


OK OK 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: 
books@vintagequakerbooks.com. 
Website: 


www. vintagequakerbooks.com. 


ZIP: 


—_—— oe iol 


Please send a check for $30 to: Western Friend, 833 SE Main St, 
Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214 | 


OR! Save $5 and subscribe online at westernfriend.org 
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SCHOOLS, 


RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 


FOKKK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


DKK KK 


Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 


arizonafriends.com. 


Western Friend 2010 
Advertising Rates: $.50 per 
word for classified ads. Minimum 
charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 
25% extra for color. Logo for + 
$10. 10% discount for 3 consec. 
ads, 25% discount for 10. Display 


ads: $20 per column inch; special 
rates for half, third and quarter- 
page sizes: Full page: $350; 1/2pg: 
$200; 1/3 pg: $150; 2/3 pg: $250. 
Contact us for spot, color rates. 
Call Kathy Hyzy at 503.956.4709 


or email editor@westernfriend.org 


The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 


peace, justice & sustainability 
Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness 
ind Just Getting Started! 


"SEES Our New Book: 
YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 
Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 


Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2011 AGLI - African Great Lakes 
Initiative of Friends Peace Teams 


- is sponsoring intergenerational 
workcamps in Burundi (clinic) and 
Rwanda (peace center). Orientation 
begins June 25 near Washington 
DC. Workcamps end July 30. 
Workcampers will help build with 
construction - no skills needed. All 
ages welcome - including families. 
Learn more: http://www.aglifpt.org 
or dawn@aglifpt.org. 


Calendar, cont. from pg 21 


7/25-7/30: Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Claremont McKenna College, 
Claremont, CA 


AUGUST 


8/5-9: Community Work Camp, 
led by David Forbes and QC staff, 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


SEPTEMBER 


g/16-18: Savvy Activism and 
Spirit-led Witness, with Shan 
Cretin and Joe Morris, Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 


9/23-25: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Meeting, Lazy F Ranch, 
Ellensburg, WA, www.pnqm.org 


OCTOBER 


9/30- 10/2: To Be Broken and 
Tender: A Quaker Theology for 
Today, with Margery Post Abbott 
and Kathy Hyzy, Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center, CA 


10/7-9: Teens and Young Adults 
in the Society of Friends: A 
Dialogue and Exploration with 
Sarah Beutel, Stephen Myers, 
and others, Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, CA 


NOVEMBER 


11/4-6: The Goodness Workshop 
with John Calvi, Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center, CA 


DECEMBER 


12/2-4: Civil Disobedience and 
Tax Resistance as a Spiritual 
Discipline, with Steve Leeds and 
others, Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, CA 


Have an event to add to this 
calendar? Please email Kathy 
at editor @westernfriend.org. 
Visit westernfriend.org for an 
online version that is updated 


frequently. 


To Be Broken 


~ and lender 


a Quaker theology 
for today. | 


baa ath 


